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LINCOLN  AND  SHERIDAN.  » 

An  Eye  Witness'  DescriDtion  of  Their 
Meeting  at  City  Point.     9/ 

Opposition  now  being  at  an  end,  it 
was    deemed     advisable     to     bring 
Sheridan      at      the      head     of     his 
cavalry    ■     corps      around      by     the 
White     House     and      City      Point 
to  the  left  flank  of  the  army    of  the 
Potomac  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
closing     scenes     at   Richmond    and 
Petersburg.    To  that  end  he    left    the 
valley,    pushing  southward  until  he 
struck  the  railroad  and  canal,    both  of 
which  were  most  effectually  destroyed 
for    miles.    The    former~by~ireafTng 
and  twisting  the  rails,  and  the  latter 
by  blowing  up  locks  and  waist  weirs, 
accomplishing  his  work  so    quickly 
i  that  he  met  with  little  resistance.    A, 
full  report  in    writing  was  promptly! 
made  to  Gen.  Grant,  aud  forwarded 
by  scouts,  one  of  whom  passed  around 
to  the  south  of  Richmond.    The  sec- 
ond    went   north,    while   the   third? 
passed  directly    through    the  city  o| 
Richmond,    aud    was    first   to  reaefi 
City   Point.      He   was    a  tall,  wirj| 
Virginian,  with  black  hair  reaching: 
to  his  shoulders,  dressed  in  Southeraj 
uniform.    After  dropping  the  tent  fl^ 
to  conceal  him  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sum- 
moued  to  receive  from  him  the  report! 
The  package  consisted  of  some  half  a 
dozen  closely  written    sheets  of  tissue^ 
paper  wrapped  in  tinfoil.    The  Presi- 
dent soon  discovered  it  was  in   cipher 
and  surrendered  it,  remarking  that  he 
didn't  believe  he  would  be  any   the 
wiser   until  it  had  been    translated^ 
The  scout  disappeared  as  quietly  as- 
he  had    come,  and  soon  after  Sheri- 
dan's report  wad  laid  before  the  Presi? 
dent,  whq.was  intensely    gratified   as 
he  read  of   the   Union   success.    Twq 
or  three  days  later  General   Sheridan 
left   his   cavalry    at       White    House 
and  rode  across  the  country  to   City 
Point,    where  he    encountered  Sher- 
man in  the  adjutant  General's  cubit 
describing  and   pointing  out  on   th( 
|  map    to    Meade     his     march    across 
:  Georgia.     Robert    Lincoln    hastened 
down  to  the  River  Queen   (Mr.   Lin 
coin's  boat i   to  inform   the  Presideu 
"Little   Phi)   is  in."    Without  exer 
eising  his  Presidential  preogative  Mr 
Lincoln  seized   his  hat  and  hastenec 
up  on  the    bluff    to   General    Grant's 
u+iadquarters  camp.     As    soon    as    he 
was  seen  approaching  the  adjutant's 
General's       quarters       conversation 
ceased,  and  General  Sheridan   turned 
to  learn  the  cause  just  in  time  to  en- 
counter  the   President,    who  at  that 
moment  strode  in  and  without  fur 
ther    ceremony     seized     him    by    the 
band,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  "Gen 
eral   Sheridan"— and      then    after     a 
marked      pause    of  several     seconds, 
during   which   he  scrutinized    Sheri- 
dan's slight  figure  from   head  to  foot, 
resuming— "when  this  war  broke  out- 


least  six  feet  four  inches    high,"  Lin- 
coln's   own.     Another    pause  ensued, 
and  the  handshaking  aud    scanning 
weut    vigorously  on.    Then,    resum 
ing,   he    closed    by    a    hearty,    good- 
humored  burst:  "General  Sheridan,  I 
have  changed  my  mind."    The  Presi- 
dent turned  on   bis  heel  and  depart 
ed.     Sheridan  had  not  spoken  a  wonW 
but  his  blushes  would   have  done  hon- 
or to  a  maiden,  and-he  was   now   re- 
lieved from  further  embarrassment  by 
Sherman    who     resumed     his  story. 
Few  men  have    ever  received  a   more 
sincere  compliment,  and    fewer   still, 
perhaps,  could  lay  just  claim    to  such 
an  honor — an  honor  indeed,     1   dare 
say,  which  he  cherished   through  life, 
as  this  was  his  hist  as  well  as   his  lirst 


meeting    with    Mr.     Lincoln.— -Utiett 
I  thought  a  cavalryman   must  be  at  I  ,r      ., 
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GENERAL    PHILIP    HENRY    SHERIDAN. 

By  Colonel  Henry  C.  Lockwood. 


Onlx  one  of  the  trio  of  able  captains  who  fought  for 
the  Union  now  remains.  Philip  Henry  Sheridan  died 
suddenly,  of  heart-disease,  on  Sunday,  August  5th,  at 
Nonquitt,  in  Massachusetts,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year  ;  and 
he  died  in  harness,  for  he  was  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Sherman,  who  preceded  him  in 
that  office,  although  the  eldest  of  the  three,  and  now  in 
his  sixty-ninth  year,  is  left  alone.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  they  were  all  born  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  may 
be  called  the  Mother  of  Generals,  and  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  her  three  sons.  Strikingly  different  in  char- 
acter, they  worked  throughout  the  contest  in  complete 
harmony,  for  they  found  out  each  other's  qualities  in  the 
stress  of  battle  ;  and  nothing  binds  men  together  so  firmly 
as  the  perils,  and  the  trust  that  is  born  of  the  perils,  which 
every  day  and  hour  beset  the  soldier.  The  friendship  of 
Grant  and  Sherman,  unalloyed  by  the  faintest  tinge  of 
jealousy,  never  wavered  ;  and  the  confidence  which  Grant 
placed  in  his  younger  lieutenant,  after  seeing  him  at  work 
on  Missionary  Ridge,  is  the  best  testimony  to  his  merits. 
On  visiting  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Grant 
carried  with  him  a  plan  of  campaign,  but  found  his  lieu- 
tenant so  well  informed  and  so  confident,  that  he  did  not 
take  it  out  of  his  pocket.  He  knew  his  man,  for  he  had 
marked  him  at  Chattanooga,  and  has  recorded  his  judg- 
ment that,  except  for  Sheridan's  "  prompt  pursuit,"  so 
many  prisoners,  guns  and  small -arms,  would  not  have 
been  captured  that  November  day  in  1863. 

Not  that  he  was  unknown  before.  On  leaving  West 
Point,  where  he  was  called  "  the  best-natured  and  most 
belligerent  cadet  "  in  that  famous  school,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  frontier  warfare,  and  came  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  fight  for  the  Union.  He  first  served  beyond 
the  Mississippi  ;  next  under  Halleck,  near  Corinth,  as  a 
cavalryman,  and  there  won  his  spurs  in  a  raid  upon 
1  lie  Confederate  communications.  That  success  brought 
him  the  rank  of  Brigadier-general ;  but  when  he  had 
shown  how  he  could  handle  horsemen,  he  was  set  to 
command  infantry.  In  that  employment  his  great  ca- 
pacity naturally  told  in  the  field,  and  as  commander  of 
a  division  he  proved,  even  in  a  failing  contest,  where  so 
much  was  falling  around  him,  that  he  could  persevere  in 
a  bloody  combat  and  draw  back  with  untarnished  honor. 
It  is  still  remembered  how  he  kept  his  division  together 
in  the  cedar  forest  at  Murfreesborough,  and,  beset  on 
th:ee  sides,  held  a  bold  front  to  the  foe.  And  although  at 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Cuickaniauga  he  had  to  yield 
before  the  Confederate  onset,  yet  he  rallied  upon  stout 
George  Thomas,  and  deserved  the  praise  implied  in  the 
exclamation  of  the  unlucky  Rosecrans  :  "  He  fights  !  he 
fights  !"  It  was  as  a  divisional  commander  that  he  dis- 
played his  mettle,  when  Grant  tumbled  Bragg  from  Mis- 
sionary Ridge.  There  he  sprang  to  the  front  with  his 
men,  as  they  swept  up  the  slope.  When  his  horse  was 
killed,  he  led  on  foot,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  stop 
until  he  had  cleared  his  part  of  the  field.  Though  he 
grew  wild  and  fierce  with  the  joy  of  battle,  he  did  not 
lose  his  head,  for  hot,  not  cool,  presence  of  mind  was 
his  characteristic  in  action.  During  the  charge,  it  is  re- 
corded that  he  poured  out  a  cup  of  whisky,  and,  look- 
ing toward  the  enemy's  headquarters,  said,  imitating  the 
soldiers  :  "How  ave.pou,  Mr.  Bragg  ?"  Before  he  could 
drink,  a  rifle-bullet  carried  away  his  cup,  which  drew 
from  him  the  exclamation,  "That's  d — d  ungenerous!" 


and  on  he  went.  If  we  may  believe  all  the  stories,  the 
army  in  Flanders  did  not  swear  more  terribly  than  Sher- 
idan. It  is  written  of  Picton  that  he  rode  across  the 
field  of  Vittoria  "in  a  round  hat,  and  swore  as  roundly 
all  the  way  as  if  he  had  been  wearing  two  cocked  ones." 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  dreadful  variety  in  Sheri- 
dan's oaths,  which  electrified  the  men  quite  as  much  as 
the  exhortations  addressed  to  the  "impenitent  mule"; 
and  we  can  easily  believe  that  the  fiery  American  Celt 
surpassed  the  Welsh  one,  when  he  indulged  in  the  bad 
habit  referred  to  by  my  Uncle  Toby. 

Among  his  many  successes,  apart  from  the  final  scene 
at  Pive  Porks  and  Sailor  Creek,  the  ride  from  Winches- 
ter is  the  most  popular  and  noteworthy.  Summoned  to 
Washington  by  Halleck,  he  left  General  Wright  in  com- 
mand, and  he  was  surprised  and  defeated  by  General 
Early. 

Sheridan,  known  affectionately  to  his  soldiers  and  the 
army  as  "Little  Phil,"  curiously  united  a  feverish  impa- 
tience with  a  very  cool  and  correct  judgment  in  action  ; 
but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  he  could  also  plan 
as  well  as  execute  an  attack.  His  first  cavalry  victory  in 
Mississippi  was  a  daring  inspiration — but  his  conduct  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley ;  in  the  raid  upon  Richmond, 
when  Stuart  received  his  mortal  wound,  at  Yellow  Tav- 
ern, from  "  Phil's"  troopers  ;  and,  above  all,  his  masterly 
attack  upon  Five  Porks,  and  untiring,  well-judged  pur- 
suit, prove  that  he  could  frame  a  good  design  and  carry 
it  out  effectually. 

On  both  sides  there  were  many  brilliant  commanders 
of  cavalry — Stuart  and  Forrest  in  the  Southern  ;  Custer, 
Torbert,  Wilson,  Grierson  and  others  in  the  North  ;  bnt, 
except  Stuart,  none  could  compare  with  the  inventive, 
impetuous  and  obdurate  Sheridan. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  striking  tribute  to  Sheri- 
dan's ability  is  contained  iu  Grant's  dispatch  to  Lincoln, 
during  the  last  struggle  around  Richmond,  when  Sheridan 
had  turned  the  hostile  line  at  Five  Forks.  "  I  have  not 
yet  heard  from  Sheridan,"  he  telegraphed;  "  but  I  have 
an  abiding  faith  that  he  is  in  the  right  place,  and  at  the . 
right  time."  And,  commenting  on  the  splendid  stroke  at 
Cedar  Creek,  he  said  :  "Turning  what  bid  fair  to  ba  dis- 
aster into  glorious  victory,  stamps  Sheridan,  what  I  al- 
ways thought  him,  one  of  the  ablest  of  generals."  He  was 
great  in  battle,  deadly  in  pursuit,  and  all  round  an  ad-  \ 
mirable  soldier. 

The  son  of  poor  parents,  who  had  emigrated  from 
County  Cavan,  Ireland,  a  few  years  before  his  birth,  and, 
after  visiting  Canada,  had  drifted  to  Perry  County,  in 
Southern  Ohio— like  other  village  boys,  Philip  went  to 
the  public  school.  Many  fanciful  stories  are  related  of 
Sheridan's  boyhood,  one  of  them  making  him  the  driver 
of  a  water-cart  in  Zanesville.  However  apocryphal  this 
story  may  be,  it  is  well  established  that,  when  he  was 
about  twelve  years  old,  he  determined  to  do  something 
toward  earning  a  living,  and  he  got  a  situation  in  the 
store  of  John  Talbot,  in  the  village  of  Somerset,  at  wages 
of  two  dollars  a  month.  After  working  awhile  there,  he 
changed  to  the  store  of  David  Whitehead,  where  he  re- 
ceived five  dollars  a  month.  His  third  place  was  the 
store  of  Henry  Dittoe,  and  by  this  time,  being  consider- 
ably older  and  more  useful,  he  commanded  ten  dollars,  a 
month. 

While  filling  this  last  situation,  his  duties  in  pushing 
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"found  "  in  the  first  examination  as  a  cadet — the  most 
difficult  of  all.  "Slocum  helped  him,"  says  an  authority, 
"  a  great  deal  -with  his  algebra,  of  -which  subject,  as  of 
geometry,  he  knew  nothing  before  entering  the  Academy. 
Cadet  Slocum  was  aiming  at  a  high  standing  in  his  class, 
and  did,  in  fact,  graduate  No.  7.  Cadet  Sheridan  was 
devoting  himself  to  the  less  ambitious,  but  even  more 
anxious,  problem  of  simply  trying  not  to  be  "  found  "  de- 
ficient at  the  January  examination,  which  was  for  him 
the  immediate  necessity.  Accordingly,  after  taps,  when 
lights  were  to  be  put  out,  and  everybody  was  to  go  to 
bed,  these  two  roommates  were  in  the  habit  of  hanging  a 
blanket  over  the  window,  relighting  the  lamp,  and  pur- 
suing their  studies.  At  the  examination,  Slocum  went  far 
up  toward  the  head  of  the  class,  and  Sheridan  success- 
fully passed  his  examination,  and  remained  in  the  Acad- 
emy." 

In  Sheridan's  class,  which  was  graduated  in  1852,  there 
were  a  number  whose  names  were  to  become  known  to 
fame.     The  highest 
graduate  was  Colo- 
nel T.  L.  Casey,  of 
the  Engineers; 
General  D.  S.  Stan- 
ley, graduated  No. 
9  ;  Jerome  L.  Bona- 
parte, No.  11 ;   the 
Confederate  Gen. 
eral  Cosby,  No.  17 
General     G.   L 
Hartsuff,    No.   19 
General   C.   E 
Woods,    No.   20 
General  A.  McD 
McCook,   No.  30 
General    A.    V, 
Kautz,    No.   35 
General    George 
Crook,  No.  38. 

But  Sheridan 
was  not  to  be  gra- 
duated with  that 
class.     In  the  Fall 
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of  1851,  when  he  had  already  begun  his  last  year, 
which  would  have  closed  the  following  June,  he  had 
a  quarrel  with  Cadet  Corporal  W.  R.  Terrill,  who  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  and  who,  during  the  Civil  War,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Perry ville,  Ky.,  in  October,  1862. 
This  encounter  was  the  cause  of  Sheridan's  being  set 
back  a  year  in  his  class  at  the  Academy.  He  had  received 
his  full  allowance  of  100  demerits.  His  bad  standing  was 
owing  in  great  measure  to  the  vigilance  of  Terrill,  who 
acted  as  a  file-closer  behind  him,  and  who  had  found  it 
frequently  his  duty  to  report  "  Phil  "  for  petty  offenses 
against  discipline.  Sheridan  had  warned  Terrill  that  he 
must  not  report  him  again  ;  but  the  corporal,  who  was 
very  tall  and  strong  in  proportion,  while  Sheridan  was 
not  over  five  feet  five,  and  slender  as  a  girl,  paid  little 
attention  to  the  fiery  warning.  "At  all  events, "  says  a 
well-known  writer,  he  (Terrill)  took  occasion,  at  the  very 
next  parade,  to  speak  to  Sheridan  again,  whereupon  the 
latter  broke  from  the  ranks  and  started  after  Terrill,  with 

bayonet  fixed  and  a 
deadly  purpose  in 
his  eye.  Terrill,  a 
big,  good  -  natured 
Virginian,  who, 
after  graduation , 
became  a  distin- 
guished artillerist, 
specially  noted  for 
courage  and  nerve, 
was  greatly  sur- 
prised at  the  extra- 
ordinary onset  of 
the  irate  little 
cadet.  It  was  not 
only  totally  unex- 
pected, bnt  a  most 
outrageous  and  un- 
heard of  violation 
of  military  law  and 
precedent,  and 
would,  of  course, 
have  justified  the 
file-closer  in  killing 
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trade  and  carrying  goods  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  see 
a  little  of  the  country  beyond  the  confines  of  Ins  village 
home.  That  this  boy,  with  his  modest  beginnings  and 
limited  advantages  in  life,  should  have  risen  to  command 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  illustrates  the  fact  that 
"  in  this  country  there  was  no  position,  whether  in  civil 
or  military  life,  that  was  not  within  the  reach  of  the  hum- 
blest citizen  of  the  land." 

The  birthplace  of  General  Sheridan  has  been  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Massachusetts,  where  his  parents  lived  for  a 
time  before  his  birth,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  even  County 
Cavan,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  whence  his  parents  mi- 
grated to  this  country,  have  been  credited  with  the  honor 
of  his  nativity.  But  the  best  authorities  agree  that  he 
was  born  on  March  6th,  1831,  at  the  village  of  Somerset, 
Perry  County,  O.,  a  dozen  miles  from  the  birthplace  of 
his  great  comrade,  General  William  T.  Sherman. 

As  the  man  is  often  foreshadowed  in  the  boy,  a  few 
characteristic  anecdotes  of  Sheridan's  childhood  may  not 
be  uninteresting.  "  Little  Phil,"  as  he  was  called,  showed 
early  a  fondness  for  that  noblest  of  animals,  the  horse. 
At  five  years  of  age  he  was  playing  near  his  home,  when 
some  lads  came  along  and  amused  themselves  with  the 
wide-awake  boy.  A  horse  was  feeding  quietly  in  an  adja- 
cent lot. 

"Phil,  would  you  like  a  ride  ?"  they  said  to  him. 
"Yes  ;  give  me  one." 

In  a  few  moments  the  boy  was  on  the  animal's  back. 
The  sudden  and  unceremonious  mounting  of  the  young 
rider  started  the  steed,  and  away  he  ran. 

"  "Whoa  !  whoa  !"  sang  out  the  mischievous  lads,  but 
in  vain. 

Over  the  fence  he  sprang,  and,  once  on  the  highway,  it 
was  a  Gilpin  ride.  "  Phil "  clung  to  the  mane,  while  the 
sobered  authors  of  the  race  turned  pale  with  the  appre- 
hension of  a  tragical  end  to  it,  expecting  to  see  him 
dashed  to  the  earth  and  killed.  But  out  of  sight  horse 
and.  rider  vanished.  Miles  soon  lay  between  the  two 
parties,  when  the  horse  suddenly  turned  into  the  shed 
of  a  tavern  where  the  owner  had  frequently  stopped  in  his 
travel.  Men  came  out,  and,  recognizing  the  horse,  ques- 
tioned the  boy.  One  of  the  curious  company,  after  secur- 
ing the  foaming  animal,  without  saddle  or  bridle,  and  the 
u  a  terrified  Phil,  inquired  :  "  Who  learned  you  to  ride  ?" 
"Nobody,"  answered  the  boy. 

"Did  no  one  teach  you  to  sit  on  a  horse  ?"  asked  an- 
other. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Bill  Seymour  told  me  to  hold  on  with  my 
knees,  and  I  did." 

"Wasn't  you  frightened?" 

"  Nary  a  bit ;  I  wanted  to  go  on  further,  but  the  horse 
wouldn't  go." 

"  Ain't  you  sore,  boy  ?" 

"Kinder,  but  I'll  be  better  to-morrow,  and  then  I'll 
ride  back  home." 

"That  boy,"  said  the  questioner,  "has  pluck  enough 
to  make  an  Indian  hunter." 

The  following  morning  "Phil  "was  lame  and  sore,  still 
he  wanted  to  go  home.  The  family  had  become  alarmed, 
and  sent  the  owner  of  the  horse  to  find  the  young  Gilpin. 
Every  one  expressed  astonishment  that  the  boy  was  not 
thrown,  as  the  horse  was  vicious,  and  had  dismounted  the 
best  horsemen  of  the  neighborhood.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  exploit  was  either  a  charge  or  a  raid  ;  but  it  was 
certainly  "Phil's"  first  cavalry  experience,  if  not  his 
first  victory. 

Patrick  McNanly,  Sheridan's  schoolteacher  at  Somer- 
set, tried  to  punish  "  Phil  "  because  some  boy  had  thrown 
a  bucket  of  water  over  him.     But  "  Phil,"  who  saw  that 


suspicion  had  fallen  upon  him,  ran  home,  the  teacher 
chasing  him  until  "Phil's  "  dog  Kover  treed  the  teacher, 
and  kept  him  there.  He  begged  "Phil"  to  call  off  the 
dog,  for  it  was  bitter  cold.  But  the  boy  would  not.  Mr, 
Sheridan,  at  last,  came  out  of  the  house. 

"Did  you  throw  any  water  upon  your  teacher  ?"  in- 
quirer the  father. 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

As  Mr.  Sheridan  had  implicit  confidence  in  the  boy's 
veracity  under  all  circumstances,  he  refused  to  call  off 
the  dog  until  the  teacher  had  promised  not  to  "lick  " 
Phil. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  surrender  to  Sher- 
idan. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  in  the  country  store,  occa- 
sionally going  to  Zanesville,  or  to  Lancaster,  the  birth- 
place of  General  Sherman.  He  was  very  fond  of  read- 
ing history  and  biography,  particularly  the  history  of  the 
wars  which  led  to  the  governmental  establishment  of  the 
dominant  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  he,  at  this  time,  read  of  the  brilliant  career  of  the 
great  Napoleon,  or  of  the  sudden  rise  of  some  obscure 
soldier  in  the  ranks  to  the  proud  rank  of  Marshal  of 
Prance.  But  this  lad  was  not  compelled,  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  his  love  of  the  study  of  military  adventure, 
to  read  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  Cpesar,  Charlemagne, 
Frederick,  or  of  Wellington,  because  Avar  had  broken  ouf 
again  on  this  continent,  and  once  more  American  soldiers, 
were  charging  fortresses,  fighting  battles,  and  marching 
through  the  territory  of  Coahuila,  determined  upon  the 
capture  of  the  ancient  City  of  Mexico. 

The  glory  of  Buena  Vista,  Palo  Alto,  and  Chapultepec, 
shed  its  lustre  around  the  standards  of  our  gallant  army, 
and  inflamed  the  youthful  imagination  of  Sheridan,  who 
resolved  to  rise  to  a  more  elevated  stage  of  usefulness 
than  that  of  a  village  storekeeper. 

It  so  happened  that  there  was  a  vacancy  at  West  Point, 
to  be  filled  from  that  district.  General  Thomas  Ritchie 
was  the  Representative  in  Congress,  and  he  received 
many  influential  applications  from  constituents  whose 
sons  were  ambitious  of  military  fame.  "At  last, "  says 
General  Bitchie,  "  there  came  a  letter  accornjjanied  by  no 
testimonials,  no  influential  recommendations,  or  appeals 
from  wealthy  parents.  It  simply  asked  that  the  place 
might  be  given  to  the  writer,  and  was  signed,  '  Phil  Sheri- 
dan.' The  boy  needed  no  recommendation,  for  I  knew 
him,  and  his  father  before  him,  and  I  appointed  him  at 
once." 

The  answer  to  his  request  for  an  appointment  as  a 
cadet  inclosed  a  document,  directing  him  to  report  at 
West  Point  for  examination,  June  1st,  1848.  He  now 
seriously  applied  himself  to  study  and  preparation.  At 
the  time  he  commenced  his  journey  to  report  for  exam- 
ination he  had  never  ridden  upon  a  railway.  His  route 
brought  him  to  the  City  of  New  York,  which  astounded 
and  bewildered  him.  He  was  present  at  the  appointed 
time.  He  successfully  passed  his  examination.  He  en- 
tered the  Military  Academy.  There  is  such  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  students  in  colleges  to  slothfulness  and 
dissipation,  that  a  young  man,  at  least  in  the  first  years  of 
his  scholarship,  is  especially  fortunate  if  his  roommate 
is  industrious  and  intelligent.  In  this  regard  the  young 
cadet  was  very  lucky  in  being  associated,  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  course,  with  Cadet  Henry  W.  Slocum. 
afterward  a  distinguished  major-general  The  advantages 
obtained  by  the  "  plebe  "  in  this  companionship  cannot 
be  overestimated.  When  we  consider  his  lack  of  prepa- 
ration on  entering  West  Point,  and  his  careless  methods 
of  study,  it  seems  almost  certaia  that  V.^n  -i-T  have  be"n 
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him  on  tho  spot.  Terrill, 
however,  didn't  think  of 
that,  hut  at  onco  ran  liko 
a  racer,  hotly  pursued  by 
Sheridan,  while  the  other 
file-closers,  in  turn,  rushed 
after  and  captured  tho  of- 
fender and  forced  him 
back  to  his  place,  where 
he  remained,  without  fur- 
ther hostile  demonstra- 
tions, till  after  the  parade 
was  dismissed  and  the  com- 
panies had  returned  to  bar- 
racks and  broken  ranks. 

Feeling  that  matters 
could  not  possibly  bo  made 
worse  by  any  conduct  of 
his  own,  and  that  he  was 
certain  to  be  dismissed 
anyhow,  Sheridan  now 
threw  down  his  gun  and 
flew  at  the  big  file-closer 
like  a  tiger.  A  sharp  fight 
ensued,  but  it  was  of  course 
stopped  without  delay. 

Sheridan  was  immedi- 
ately arrested,  and,  after  a 
formal  trial  by  a  general 
court  -  martial  for  mutin- 
ous conduct,  was  sentenced 
to  be  dismissed,  and  he 
actually  was  sent  away  from  tho  Academy.  Before  he 
started  home,  however,  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  latter  com- 
muted his  sentence,  but  placed  the  offending  cadet  in 
the  class  below.  There  Philip  Sheridan  passed  another, 
and  perhaps  to  him  the  longest,  year  of  the  whole  five 
at  the  Academy. 

In  this  incident  the  boy  displayed  the  most  marked 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  the  one  to  which  he  was 
principally  indebted  for  the  high  rank  and  great  dis- 
tinction which  he  reached  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 
There  was  no  effort  made  by  either  of  the  principals  to 
settle  the  difficulty  with  another  fight,  and  afterward  they 
became  good  friends. 

The  dash  and  impetuosity  which  he  displayed  in  this 
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affair  endeared  him,  in  after 
days,  to  General  Grant,  who 
always  spoke  of  him  as  a 
brave  officer,  and  one  in 
whom  ho  had  tho  most  im- 
plicit confidence.  His  im- 
pulsiveness was  in  direct 
contrast  with  tho  phleg- 
matic tempo  ram  cut  of 
Grant.  His  2'crsonal  mag- 
netism mado  him,  in  the 
day  of  his  great  activity,  the 
idol  of  his  command. 

Sheridan  went  to  West 
Point  a  raw  country  youth, 
and  in  those  days  there  was 
nothing  about  him  that  in- 
die ated  an  extraordinary 
ability  of  any  kind.  He  ap- 
preciated his  good  fortune 
in  having  obtained  a  nomi- 
nation to  a  cadetship,  and 
realized  the  necessity  o  f 
hard  study  and  a  clean  rec- 
ord to  take  him  through  his 
classes  to  the  desired  com- 
mission. He  stood  well  with 
his  fellow  -  cadets,  though 
possessing  none  of  that  bril- 
liancy that  goes  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  pets  or  idols  of 
the  corps. 

A  story  is  told  of  Cadet  Sheridan,  which,  if  true,  ex- 
plains to  some  extent  how  it  was  possible  that  he  should 
receive  so  many  demerits.  One  evening,  in  tho  Winter 
of  1849 — so  the  story  runs — a  party  of  cadets  met  in  one 
of  the  barrack-rooms  to  have  a  good  time.  Sheridan, 
then  a  "plebe,"  was  doing  sentry  duty  directly  under 
the  window.  As  the  night  went  on,  and  as  the  boys  in 
the  room  above  became  more  and  more  noisy,  the  tempta- 
tion was  moro  than  "  Little  Phil  "  could  stand.  So,  put- 
ting down  his  musket,  he  joined  his  friends.  A  classmate 
of  his,  named  Walker,  who  is  now  a  major  on  the  retired 
list,  having  seen  the  future  general's  sudden  departure, 
and  wishing  to  save  him  from  possible  dismissal  and  dis- 
grace, put  on  his  guard-coat,  shouldered  the  discarded 
musket,  and  marched  up  and  down  in  "Little  Phil's" 
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place.  He  had  scarcely  begun  his  tramp  when  the  officer 
of  the  guard  came  by,  returned  his  salute,  and  passed  on, 
utterly  oblivious  to  the  deception  that  had  been  practiced 
on  him.  The  General  never  forgot  Walker's  kindness, 
and  to  the  very  last  used  heartily  to  enjoy  telling  the 
story  of  "  one  of  the  closest  shaves  "  of  his  life. 

On  returning  to  the  Academy,  he  joined  the  succeeding 
class,  that  of  1853.  Of  this  the  distinguished  James  B. 
McPherson  was  the  first  scholar,  while  General  J.  M. 
Schofield,  who  now  succeeds  Sheridan  in  command  of 
the  army,  graduated  No.  7.  The  gallant  Sill,  killed  at 
Stone  Biver,  was  No.  3,  and  Terrill,  killed  at  Perryville, 
was  No.  16.  General  R.  O.  Tyler  was  No.  22,  and  General 
J.  B.  Hood,  No.  44. 

Sheridan  was  graduated  in  this  class,  July  1st,  1853,  and 
appointed  a  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant,  being  assigned  to 
Company  D,  First  Infantry. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Lieutenant  Sheridan  bade 
adieu  to  West  Point,  and  was  granted  a  three -months' 
leave  of  absence  ;  and  when  this  had  expired,  he  at  once 
reported  at  Newport  Barracks.  Just  before  Christmas, 
however,  orders  were  issued  from  General  Scott's  head- 
quarters, directing  certain  officers,  including  Lieutenant 
Sheridan,  to  join  their  companies  in  Texas,  and  a  few 
months  later  found  him  at  Fort  Duncan. 

He  was  not  stationed  there  long  before  he  had  a  chance 
to  try  his  prowess  with  the  Apache  warriors.  "One  day 
he  was  outside  the  fort  with  two  others,"  says  Headley, 
"  when  a  band  of  those  savages  suddenly  sprang  upon 
them.  The  chief,  not  dreaming  of  resistance  from  three 
men,  amid  several  times  their  number,  leaped  from  his 
fiery  mustang  to  seize  his  prisoners.-  In  an  instant  Sheri- 
dan was  on  the  back  of  the  wild  charger,  and  galloping 
away  toward  Fort  Duncan.  He  summoned  the  troops  to 
arms,  seized  his  pistols  without  dismounting,  and  hast- 
ened back,  like  a  flying  warrior,  to  the  aid  of  the  two  com- 
panions, who  were  heroically  fighting  for  life.  Dashing 
Tip  to  the  enraged  chief,  he  leveled  a  pistol  at  his  head. 
'  Crack  !'  went  the  little  weapon,  and,  with  a  mad  leap  into 
the  air,  the  Indian  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  Lieutenant's 
horse.  The  soldiers  that  followed  him  then  came  up,  and 
the  just  now  exulting  band  was  ridden  down,  and  most  of 
the  number  killed.  The  valiant  deed,  however,  won  no 
commendation  from  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  who 
seemed  to  have  a  prejudice  against  the  young   officer. 

"For  two  years  Lieutenant  Sheridan  was  then  employed 
in  the  defense  of  the  Southern  frontier— at  onetime  lead- 
ing a  company  of  soldiers  to  protect  a  threatened  settle- 
ment, and  at  another  cautiously  making  explorations, 
not  knowing  where  the  stealthy  savage  would  rise  from 
ambush,  or  fire  his  weapon  from  its  unknown  seclu- 
sion." 

The  Winter  was  passed  at  Fort  Duncan,  and  while 
there  he  learned  of  his  becoming  a  full  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  Company  D,  Fourth  Infantry,  which  regiment 
was  then  serving  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  May,  1855, 
the  Lieutenant  was  ordered  to  report  to  Governor's  Isl- 
and, New  York  Hai-bor,  to  prepare  to  go  with  recruits  to 
Benicia,  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  and  thence  to 
join  his  company.  In  July  of  this  year  he  departed  for 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  then  joined  his  regiment  in 
Oregon. 

The  Territory  was- in  a  state  of  excitement,  for  gold  had 
been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille, 
and  where  Clarke's  River  unites  with  the  Columbia.  The 
Government  foresaw  the  rush  which  would  take  place 
upon  these  lands,  and,  to  avoid  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
instructed  Governor  Stevens  of  Oregon  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  Cayuses,  the  Walla  Wallas,  and  the  Umatillas, 


for  the  purchase  of  20,000  square  miles  of  land  in  the 
gold-bearing  region.  The  whites  did  not  wait  for  the 
treaty  to  be  signed,  nor  for  its  proper  ratification,  but 
seized  the  land  long  before  the  stipulated  price  was  paid. 
The  consequence  was  that  all  the  tribes  along  the  Colum- 
bia became  hostile.  Lieutenant  Sheridan  was  then  as- 
signed to  the  duty  of  escorting  Lieutenant  Williamson's 
exploring  expedition  through  that  country,  surveying  for 
a  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Spring  of  1856  found  Sheridan  scouting  against 
the  Indians.  In  the  latter  part  of  April  the  hostile  tribes 
attacked  the  blockhouse  at  the  Cascades.  He  at  once 
put  his  men  aboard  a  steamer  which  was  accustomed  to 
ply  between  his  camp  and  the  Cascades.  He  surprised 
the  Indians  by  a  vigorous  attack.  They  fought  bravely, 
and  Lieutenant  Sheridan  displayed  that  dashing  and 
fearless  courage  which  so  distinguished  him  in  his  more 
recent  achievements.  His  gallantry  attracted  the  special 
notice  of  his  superior  officer,  and  he  received  personal 
mention  in  a  general  order  issued  by  General  Winfield 
Scott. 

During  the  next  five  years  he  was  stationed  in  Oregon, 
first  at  Grand  Ronde,  then  at  Fort  Hoskins,  and  finally, 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  lasting  to  the  Aiitumn  of  1361, 
at  Fort  Yamhill.  These  were  years  of  incessant  marches, 
slur  Jiishing,  and  forest  encampment  among  the  Indians. 
While  thus  employed,  the  clarion  of  war  awoke  the 
people  to  the  existence  of  internecine  strife. 

Our  Lieutenant,  who  was  now  accustomed  to  the  hard- 
est kind  of  field-service,  longed  to  be  ordered  to  the 
"  States,"  where  he  could  do  his  part  to  fill  the  thinned 
ranks  caused  by  those  officers  who,  although  educated  by 
the  United  States  Government,  preferred  the  desperate 
fortunes  of  the  Southern  Army.  He  was  thoroughly  pre- 
jjared  for  the  coming  years  of  national  conflict.  But  he 
did  not  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  impending 
struggle.  It  is  true  that  promotions  began  to  be  rapid 
in  the  Spring  of  1861.  The  modest  wish  attributed  to 
Sheridan  was,  that  he  might  "  get  a  captaincy  out  of  this 
thing  "  before  it  was  over. 

General  E.  V.  Sumner  was  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific  in  June,  1861.  He  directed  Colonel 
Wright,  commanding  the  District  of  Oregon,  to  send  to 
San  Francisco  seven  infantry  companies  of  his  command. 
Lieutenant  Sheridan  was  left  behind  in  command  of  the 
post,  and  there  remained  until  September,  1861.  "Cer- 
tainly this  was  not  a  promising  start  for  one  whose  rise 
was  destined  to  be  so  rapid  and  dazzling.  The  war  had 
been  going  on  for  months.  One  great  battle  had  been 
fought,  and  men  like  Grant,  McClellan,  Sherman,  and 
others,  who  were  to  be  named  in  history  with  Sheridan, 
were  already  brigadier  or  major-generals,  while  he  was 
still  hidden  away  at  an  obscure  post  in  Oi-egon. "  But  the 
turning-point  came  at  last ;  and  on  May  14th,  Lieutenant 
Sheridan  was  commissioned  Captain  in  the  Thirteenth 
Infantry,  one  of  the  new  regiments  organized  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President.  He  reported  without  delay  in  St. 
Louis,  and  was  at  once  placed  on  duty  as  Chief-quarter- 
master and  Commissary  of  the  Army,  under  Major-general 
Curtis.  In  the  Pea  Ridge  carnrjaign  against  General 
Price,  the  opi^osing  armies  met  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Arkansas,  near  White  River. 

About  this  time  the  Hlinois  Cavalry  committed  some 
depredations  which  displeased  Captain  Sheridan.  He 
wrote  a  spirited  and  indiscreet  letter  to  General  Curtis, 
who  relieved  the  Quartermaster  from  command,  and  or- 
dered him  to  St.  Louis  under  arrest. 

Many  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  world,  who  ex- 
hibited perfect  self-reliance  on   the  battlefield,  while  in 
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command  of  thousands  of  men,  have  shown  timidity,  or, 
rather,  bashfulness,  "when  they  have  been  thrown  in  con- 
tact with  society,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 
Captain  Sheridan  was  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  but 
his  life  had  been  passed  on  the  frontier,  among  Indians, 
or  at  some  solitary  post,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  hesitate  when  urged  to  go  where  ladies  might  be 
expected.  If  by  chance  he  found  himself  in  such  a  gath- 
ering, he  was  sure  to  shrink  into  an  obscure  corner  and 
keep  silent.  An  amusing  incident  is  told  of  the  Captain 
while  he  was  stationed  at  Springfield,  Mo. 

He  became  attracted  toward  a  young  lady,  at  this 
place  — so  the  story  runs — where  he  was  engaged  in  for- 
warding supplies  to  the  army.  Desirous  of  showing  her 
some  attention,  he  was  altogether  too  modest  to  venture 
on  such  a  step.  Finally  he  hit  upon  an  expedient.  He 
had  a  gay  young  clerk  in  his  office,  by  the  name  of  Eddy, 
whom  he  induced  to  take  the  young  lady  out  riding, 
while  he  (Sheridan)  furnished  the  carriage  and  horses. 
The  modest  little  Captain  could  often  be  seen  looking 
with  pleasure  on  this  arrangement.  Courting  by  proxy 
seemed  to  please  him  as  much  (as  it  certainly  was  less 
embarrassing)  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  himself.  There 
are  few  men  whose  modesty  would  carry  them  so  far. 
The  result  is  not  known  ;  but  if  Eddy  did  not  carry  off 
the  prize,  he  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to  it. 

Captain  Sheridan  was  next  sent  to  report  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Halleck,  who,  after  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  had  taken  command  in  the  field  in  the  advance 
upon  Corinth.  The  war  had  been  going  on  over  a  year. 
Many  battles  had  been  fought,  and  many  officers  had 
achieved  a  national  renown,  but  Sheridan  had  not  yet 
"  smelt  powder  "  in  the  smallest  skirmish  of  the  Civil 
War. 

The  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  leads  on  to  fortune 
now  set  in  strongly  toward  Sheridan.  The  Governor  of 
Michigan  applied  to  General  Halleck  for  a  regular  offi- 
cer to  take  command  of  the  Second  Michigan  Cavalry. 
General  Halleck  had  served  in  California  while  Sheridan 
was  on  the  coast,  and  knew  that  the  latter  had  been  in 
command  of  dragoons,  and  that  he  was  at  the  moment 
available  for  any  duty.  Thus,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1862, 
Captain  Sheridan  became  Colonel  of  the  Second  Michigan 
Cavalry. 

He  seemed  to  take  no  time  for  preparation  ;  for  in  a 
few  days  after  his  appointment  he  led  his  regiment  to 
Booneville,  Miss.,  and  took  part  in  the  advance  upon  the 
enemy  from  Corinth  to  Baldwin,  having  skirmishes  at 
Blackland  and  Donaldson's  Cross  Roads.  He  was  now  in 
his  real  element,  as  all  began  to  recognize.  In  a  short 
time  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  cavalry  brigade,  com- 
posed of  his  own  regiment  and  the  Second  Iowa,  and  or- 
dered by  General  Rosecrans  to  occupy  Booneville.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  the  enemy  drove  back  his  pickets,  and 
the  fighting  was  very  sharp.  Colonel  Sheridan  detached 
a  portion  of  his  command,  tinder  Major  R.  A.  Alger, 
Second  Michigan,  to  take  Buckland  Road  and  attack  the 
enemy  on  the  flank  and  rear.  The  following  account  of 
the  result  is  in  General  Sheridan's  own  words  :  "  The 
lighting  was  sharp  along  the  line  of  battle,  and  the  firing 
of  the  enemy  seemed  to  show  so  much  numerical  strength, 
that  I  had  the  greatest  anxiety  to  hear  from  Major  Alger.  j 
The  hour — the  time  set  1o  hear  from  him — was  up,  but 
there  was  no  cheering  ;  so  I  ordered  the  charge  on  the 
enemy,  which  was  my  part  of  the  arrangement,  and  jnst 
at  that  moment  a  locomotive  and  two  platform  -  cars, 
loaded  with  bales  of  hay  for  the  horses  of  my  command, 
came  down  the  track  from  the  main  army  in  the  rear, 
right  into  Booneville,  and  just  behind  the  line  of  battle. 


As  the  troops  knew  I  had  sent  back  for  reinforcements  to 
help  us,  I  thought  if  the  engineer  were  made  to  blow  hia 
whistle  it  would  give  them  encouragement  ;  so  I  galloped 
to  him,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sounded  loudly  and  continu- 
ously. The  men  heard  it,  and  believed  the  reinforce- 
ments had  arrived  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  suppose  the 
enemy  thought  so,  too.  I  never  heard  such  wild  cheering 
as  occurred  on  our  part.  The  enemy  broke  and  ran — not 
only  on  the  roads,  but  all  over  the  country.  He  was  de- 
feated. My  whole  force,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  827 
men,  of  whom  Major  Alger's  command  numbered  about 
90.     We  followed  up  the  enemy  rapidly." 

The  following  day,  July  2d,  1862,  General  Rosecrans 
issued  an  order  complimenting  Sheridan  and  his  com- 
mand. 

This  combat  was  the  first  in  which  Sheridan  held  an 
independent  command.  The  President  recognized  his 
capacity  for  more  important  service,  and  appointed  him 
Brigadier-general,  the  date  of  the  commission  being  July 
1st,  1862 — the  day  of  the  fight  at  Booneville. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1862  he  received  the  command  of  a 
division  in  Gilbert's  corps  of  General  Buell's  Army  of 
the  Ohio.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chaplin's  Hills, 
or  Perryville,  on  the  8th  of  October.  This  was  the  first 
battle  of  importance  in  which  General  Sheridan  was  en- 
gaged, and  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his  mark 
as  an  infantry  leader. 

He  continued  to  display  his  genius  as  a  soldier.  In  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Stone  River,  or  Murfreesborough, 
which  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  1862  and  the  first 
two  days  of  1863,  he  gave  full  evidence  of  his  skill  and 
bravery. 

This  battle  was  one  of  the  most  obstinately  contested 
of  the  war.  The  strength  of  the  hostile  armies  was  about 
equal.  Any  disparity  of  numbers  was  more  than  equal- 
ized by  choice  of  position. 

When  Sheridan's  division  had  debouched  from  the 
cedar  thickets  to  the  open  plaiu,  it  was  found  that  the 
losses  amounted  to  1,786  men  ;  but  the  cost  of  these 
heroic  lives  won  three  hours,  which  Rosecrans  had  been 
using  to  the  best  advantage.  Sheridan  rode  up  to  Rose- 
crans, and,  pointing  to  the  remnant  of  his  division,  he 
said  :  "  Here  is  all  that  is  left  of  us,  general.  Our  cart- 
ridge-boxes contain  nothing,  and  our  guns  are  empty." 

During  the  year  1863,  Sheridan  commanded  a  division  o:' 
infantry  in  the  West,  and  participated  with  distinction  in. 
numerous  engagements  in  the  Armies  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
Cumberland.  General  Grant  had  noticed  him  when  he 
commanded  a  single  regiment  ;  he  knew  of  his  gallantry 
at  Chickamauga,  and  at  Chattanooga  had  witnessed  the 
cons23icuous  vigor  with  which  he  attacked,  and  then  pur- 
sued, the  enemy.  His  confidence  in  his  generalship  origin 
nated  there. 

Grant  had  been  made  Lieutenant-general,  and  haci 
transferred  the  scene  of  his  immediate  operation  to  Vir- 
ginia. During  one  of  his  first  visits  to  Washington,  he 
had  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  finding  an  energetic, 
brilliant  man  for  the  position  ;  he  described  the  vigor,  the 
promptness,  the  fire,  the  persistency,  that  he  required  ; 
and  Halleck,  who  was  present,  inquired:  "  How  would 
Sheridan  do  ?" 

"  The  very  man  I  want,"  said  Grant,  and  telegraphed 
for  him  that  hour. 

Larger  opportunities  for  fame  now  awaited  Sheridan, 
who,  being  transferred  to  the  scene  of  his  new  duties, 
started  with  his  cavalry  corps  on  the  great  Virginia  cam- 
paign which  began  at  the  Rapidan  and  ended  at  Appomat- 
tox. In  these  busy  eleven  months  he  fought  seventy-six 
battles,  which  constitute  the  history  of  by  far  the  largest 
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part  of  the  cavalry  operations  of  the  Avar.  Minie  muskets 
and  rifled  cannon  had  destroyed  the  old  functions  of  cav- 
alry. The  day  for  grand  cavalry  charges,  which  might 
decide  the  fate  of  pitched  battles,  was  past.  In  effect, 
the  cavalry  was  reduced  to  the  drudgery  of  furnishing 
pickets  for  the  army.  It  was  without  esprit  de  corps,  and 
the  men  were  the  target  for  alternate  abuse  and  raillery 
from  the  fighting  infantry.  The  broken  -  down  horses 
were  to  be  nursed  into  some  degree  of  fitness  for  active 
service,  and  Sheridan  sought  to  impress  upon  Grant  his 
own  idea  of  the  work  before  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  In  that  country  of  dense  woods  and  nu- 
merous streams,  he  held  "  our  cavalry  ought  to  fight  the 
enemy's,  and  our  infantry  the  enemy's  infantry."  He  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  cavalry  for  the  protection  of  trains 
and  for  the  establishment  of  cordons  around  sleeping  in- 
fantry. He  did  "  not  believe  war  to  be  simply  that  lines 
should  engage  each  other  in  battle,  as  that  is  but  the  du- 
ello part — a  part  which  would  be  kept  up  so  long  as  those 
who  live  at  home,  in  peace  and  plenty,  could  find  the 
best  youth  of  the  country  to  enlist  in  their  cause."  Be- 
lieving war  to  be  something  more  than  a  duel,  he  "did 
not  regret  the  system  of  living  on  the  enemy's  country." 
War  being  a  punishment,  and  death  the  maximum  pun- 
ishment, Sheridan  declared,  "if  we  can,  by  reducing  its 


advocates  to  poverty,  end  it  quicker,  we 
are  on  the  side  of  humanity."  Holding 
these  views,  he  showed  what  could  bo 
done  by  fighting  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and  what  by  living  off  the  country. 

"  In  pushing  up  the  valley,"  he  saia, 
"it  is  desirable  that  nothing  should  bo 
kept  to  invite  the  enemy  to  return. 
Take  all  provisions,  forage  and  stock 
wanted  for  the  use  of  your  company. 
Such  as  cannot  be  consumed,  destroy. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  buildings  should 
be  destroyed — they  should  rather  be 
protected  —  but  the  people  should  be 
informed  that  so  long  as  an  army  can 
subsist  among  them,  recurrences  of 
these  raids  must  be  expected,  and  we 
are  determined  to  stop  them  at  all  haz- 
ards." He  stretched  the  cavalry  across 
from  the  Blue  Bidge  to  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Alleghenies,  with  direc- 
tions to  burn  all  forage  and  drive  off 
all  stock  as  they  moved  to  the  rear. 

These  orders  for  the  destruction  o£ 
property  are  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  sentiments  entertained  by  him  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war.  At  that  time 
he  had  the  most  conservative  views  of 
this  subject,  and  quarreled  with  his 
commanding  officer  in  Missouri  be- 
cause the  property  of  Southerners  was 
not  protected.  Although  he  issued  an 
order  that  houses  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed, still  when  Lieutenant  Meigs 
was  murdered,  beyond  Harrisonburg, 
he  caused  all  the  houses  within  an  area 
of  five  miles  to  be  burned. 

On  August  7th,  1864,  Sheridan  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Middle  Mili- 
tary Division  and  the  Army  of  the  She- 
nandoah. The  only  instructions  given 
him  by  Grant  were  :  "  Go  in  !"  Sheri- 
dan immediately  attacked  Early  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Opequan,  and  in  a 
severe  battle  routed  his  antagonist,  capturing  3,000  men 
and  five  guns.  He  at  once  sent  his  famous  dispatch  : 
"  We  have  just  sent  them  whirling  through  Winchester, 
and  we  are  after  them  to-morrow.     The  army  behaved 


splendidly." 
Grant  ordered 


200  guns  to  be  fired  in  honor  of  this 
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victory,  and  sent  a  congratulatory  dispatch,  to  the  suc- 
cessful General. 

President  Lincoln  also  telegraphed  :  "  Have  just  heard 
©f  your  great  victory.  God  bless  you  all,  officers  and 
men.     Strongly  inclined  to  come  up  and  see  you." 

Early  rallied  his  forces  at  Fisher's  Hill,  where  he  was 
again  defeated. 

For  these  services  Sheridan  was  made,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  a  Brigadier-general  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Early,  however,  had  Deen  reinforced.  He  promptly 
followed  with  cavalry  under  Rosser,  who  had  been  sent 
by  Lee  to  his  aid.  Thereupon  Sheridan  ordered  Torbert 
to  halt  and  "  whip  the  rebel  cavalry,  or  get  whipped  him- 
self." Torbert  chose  the  former  alternative,  and  Merritt 
and  Custer,  at  Tom's  Brook,  October  9th,  drove  back 
Lomax  and  Rosser — Merritt  capturing  five  guns,  and  Cus- 
ter six,  with  other  spoils.  Sheridan  sent  this  news  to 
Grant:  "I  directed  Torbert  to  attack  at  daylight  this 
morning  and  finish  this  'savior  of  the  valley.'  The 
enemy,  after  being  charged  by  our  gallant  cavalry,  was 
broken  and  ran.  They  were  followed  by  our  men  on  the 
pimp  twenty -six   miles,  through  Mount  Jackson,   and 


OLD  PIPE  USED   BY   GENERAL  SHEBIDAN  WHILE  IN  CAMP. 

across  North  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah.  I  deemed  it  best 
to  make  this  delay  of  one  day  here,  and  settle  this  new 
cavalry  general." 

Having  reached  Strasburg,  General  Sheridan  drew  up 
his  army  in  a  strong  position  just  beyond  Cedar  Creek, 
and  then  proceeded  personally  to  Washington,  in  response 
to  a  request  from  Secretary  Stanton.  Meanwhile,  Early, 
v,  ho  had  followed  the  Union  forces  down  the  valley,  de- 
termined to  attack  them  in  their  camp  at  Cedar  Creek. 
Aided  by  a  very  heavy  fog  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
he  succeeded  in  surprising  Crook's  command,  which  was 
the  nearest,  and  by  an  in^etuous  attack  completely 
i  or, ted  it,  having  fallen  upon  Thorburn's  division  while 
the  men  were  still  asleep  in  their  tents.  The  Union 
camps  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  some  of  whom 
were  plundering  them. 

The  night  previous,  Sheridan,  returning  to  his  com- 
mand, had  arrived  at  Winchester.  He  was  roused  from 
Ids  bed  by  a  report  that  there  was  heavy  firing  in  the 
!  ont.  Then  came  his  world  -  famous  ride  to  the  bat- 
■  h'field.  He  met  troops  of  runaway  soldiers,  for  Getty 
and  Custer  still  held  fast  ;  and  he  immediately  ordered 
ill  these  fugitives  back,  waving  his  hat  and  shouting: 
"Face  the  other  way,  boys  ;  face  the  other  way  !"  and 
they  obeyed,  repeating  the  cry.  When  a  colonel  said, 
"  The  army  is  whipped,"  he  fiercely  retorted,  "  You  are, 


but  the  army  isn't  !"  and  so  worked  on  the  troops,  both 
those  who  fled  and  the  stouter  -  hearted  who  stood,  that 
the  same  afternoon  he  broke  in  upon  Early  at  Cedar 
Creek  with  such  deftness,  as  well  as  fury,  that  the  Con- 
federates were  swiftly  driven  up  the  valley,  with  the  loss 
of  many  guns  and  all  the  pieces  captured  the  day  before. 
Custer  was  so  delighted  that  he  kissed  his  General  on 
the  field  ;  and,  said  Sheridan,  telling  the  story,  "  So  lost 
time,  so  lost  time."  No  victory  was  ever  more  clearly  the 
work  of  one  man  ;  and  thenceforth  he  was  master  of  the 
valley,  which  he  ravaged  from  end  to  end,  in  order  that  it 
might  no  more  be  a  base  for  Confederate  offensive  opera- 
tions. At  Cedar  Creek,  it  is  said,  his  decided  orders  and 
cheery  talk  were  "illustrated  and  varied  by  his  peculiar 
and  numerous  oaths,"  and  we  are  afraid  that  what  some 
call,  euphemistically,  "  emphatic  language  "  did  really 
help  to  win  the  day, 

"Suddenly  there  is  a  dust  in  the  rear,"  says  a  writer 
on  the  war,  "on  the  Winchester  pike,  and  almost  before 
they  are  aware,  a  young  man,  in  full  major-general's  uni- 
form and  riding  furiously  a  magnificent  black  horse, 
literally  '  flecked  with  foam,'  reins  wp  and  springs  off  by 
General  Crook's  side.  There  is  a  perfect  roar  as  every- 
body recognizes  Sheridan.  He  talks  with  Crook  a  while, 
cutting  away  at  the  tops  of  the  weeds  with  his  riding- 
whip.  General  Crook  speaks  a  half-dozen  sentences  that 
sound  a  great  deal  like  the  crack  of  the  whip,  and  by  that 
time  some  of  the  staff  are  up.  They  are  sent  flying  in 
different  directions.  Sheridan  and  Crook  lie  down,  and 
seem  to  be  talking,  and  all  is  quiet  again,  except  the  vi- 
cious shells  of  the  different  batteries  and  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery along  the  line.  After  awhile  Colonel  Forsyth  comes 
down  in  front,  and  shouts  to  the  General  :  '  The  Nine- 
teenth Corps  is  closed  up,  sir.' 

"Sheridan  jumps  up,  gives  one  more  cut  with  his 
whip,  whirls  himself  around  once,  jumps  on  his  horse, 
and  starts  up  the  line.  Just  as  he  starts  up,  he  says 
to  the  men  :  'We  are  going  to  have  a  good  thing  on 
them  now,  boys.' 

"And  so  he  rode  off,  and  a  long  wave  of  yells  rolling 
up  to  the  right  of  him.  The  men  took  their  posts,  the 
line  moved  forward,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  is  a  house- 
hold world  over  a  whole  nation. " 

"It  was  suggested  that  General  Sheridan  should  first 
ride  down  the  line,"  says  Major  McKinley,  "so  that  his 
presence  might  encourage  the  troops,  and  that  they 
might  know  that  the  General  w7as  once  more  among 
them.  He  had  on  a  new  overcoat,  such  as  wre  all  wore, 
and  this  he  took  off  and  handed  to  an  orderly.  Theu  a 
pair  of  major-general's  epiulets  were  fastened  upon  his 
shoulders,  and,  in  the  full  uniform  of  his  rank,  at  the 
head  of  his  staff,  he  went  dashing  down  the  line.  What 
a  scene  that  was  !  I  never  expect  to  witness  such  an- 
other. The  huzzahs  and  shouts  were  deafening.  His 
presence  was  as  effective  as  two  full  army  corps.  Sheri- 
dan said  but  little.  Pointing  to  our  enemy's  tents,  from 
which  we  had  been  driven,  he  said  :  '  Boys,  those  tents 
are  ours  ;  we  will  sleep  in  them  to-night,  will  we  not  ?' 
A  shout,  '  That  we  will  !'  wras  the  answer,  and  a  charge 
was  made  such  as  no  power  on  earth  could  have  staid. 
Sheridan  looked  the  ideal  soldier,  and  he  had  that  pecu- 
liar power  of  inspiring  every  one  about  him  with  his  own 
confidence,  as  well  as  to  hold  the  love  and  affection  of 
his  men." 

After  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  Sheridan  was  promoted 
to  be  a  Major-general  in  the  Regular  Army.  Charles  A 
Dana,  at  that  time  Assistant-secretary  of  War,  carried  the 
commission  to  the  General  as  a  special  messenger.  The 
next  morning  the  troops  were  inspected,  and  a  pleasant 
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conversation  ensued  :  "  General,  Low  is  this  ?  These  men 
seem  to  have  a  special  affection  for  you,  more  than  I  have 
ever  seen  displayed  toward  any  other  officer.  What  is 
the  reason  ?" 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  think  I  can  tell  you.  I  always 
fight  in  the  front  rank  myself.  I  was  long  ago  con- 
vinced that  it  would  not  do  for  a  commanding  general 
to  stay  in  the  rear  of  the  troops,  and  carry  on  a  battle 
with  paper  orders,  as  they  do  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. These  men  all  know  that  where  it  is  hottest,  there 
I  am,  and  they  like  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  like 
me.'" 

Once — so  runs  the  anecdote — he  tried  the  experiment 
of  directing  a  fight  quietly  from  the  rear  ;  but  in  a  short 
time  he  declared,  with  a  strong  oath,  that  he  could  not 
stand  it,  and  dashed  into  the  thick  of  the  combat.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  whatever  that  a  "come-along" 
officer  does  breathe  fire  into  his  men  ;  yet  leading,  except 
on  emergencies,  is  not  altogether  the  business  of  the 
commanding  general. 

The  dramatic  features  of  this  battle — the  famous  ride 
from  Winchester,  the  turning  of  disaster  into  victory — 
made  Sheridan  the  hero  of  the  day.  Poets  sang  of  his 
ride,  and  painters  spread  the  scenes  upon  canvas. 

The  crowning  point  of  Sheridan's  brilliant  career  was 
Five  Forks.  His  victory  forced  Lee  to  retreat,  and  finally 
to  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

Five  Forks  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  Lee's  defensive 
line.  Its  strategic  value  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  It  was  occupied  by 
Pickett's  infantry  and  all  the  cavalry  of  Lee's  army. 

Sheridan  thoroughly  understood  the  importance  of 
seizing  upon  this  position.  General  Grant  told  him  to 
feel  the  enemy's  strength  the  next  morning,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  occupy  Five  Forks.  As  the  two  generals  con- 
versed, the  rain  continued  to  pour  in  torrents.  "Gen- 
eral," replied  Sheridan,  "  I  will  execute  your  plans 
to-morrow,  though  the  elements  and  all  the  powers  of 
the  Confederacy  stand  in  the  way." 

True  to  his  promise,  at  gray  dawn  Sheridan  moved. 
A  little  north  of  Dinwiddie  Court  House  he  encountered 
a  strong  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 

"  This  dny,"  he  remarked,  "  was  the  liveliest  day  of  my 
life,  as  I  h  /  /o  fight  infantry  and  cavalry  with  cavalry 
alone." 

General  Warren  reported  in  person  to  Sheridan  at 
eleven  o'clock.  In  less  than  one  hour  afterward,  General 
Babcock,  of  Grant's  staff,  arrived,  and  said  to  Sheridan  : 
"General  Grant  directs  me  to  say  to  you  that  if,  in 
your  judgment,  the  Fifth  Corps  would  do  better  under 
one  cf  the  division  commanders,  yo\i  are  authorized  to  re- 
lieve General  Warren,  and  order  him  to  report  at  head- 
quarters. " 

The  Confederate  earthworks  ran  along  the  White  Oak 
Road,  and  were  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  Sheridan 
had  dismounted  his  cavalry  in  front  of  these  intrench- 
ments.  Warren  was  directed  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  by 
a  westward  movement  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
As  soon  as  the  cavalry  should  hear  the  firing  of  the  in- 
fantry, a  general  assault  was  to  follow. 

Sheridan  waited,  but  he  could  not  hear  the  attack  of 
the  Fifth  Corps.  For  some  unexplained  reason  the  move- 
ment was  slow.  The  ardent  nature  of  this  consummate 
soldier  became  impatient.  Those  who  have  been  led  to 
think  that  he  was  a  rash  man,  and  governed  only  by  im- 
pulses, are  misinformed.  He  was  impetuous  when  im- 
petuosity was  required.  He  knew  the  consequences  of 
delay.     He  was  deeply  troubled. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  evervthing  was  in  readiness 


for  the  assault.  A  staff  officer  rode  up  to  Sheridan  to  re- 
port the  position  of  the  command.  He  found  him  stand- 
ing with  one  arm  thrown  across  the  saddle,  in  no  pleasant 
state  of  mind. 

"Everything  is  ready,  you  say  ?"  said  Sheridan,  eagerly. 
"  Thank  God  !  It  may  be  too  late.  Order  them  forward 
at  once,  and  we  will  take  our  chances  and  win,  come  what 
may."     Saying  this,  he  sprang  into  the  saddle. 

Ayres's  division  now  encountered  a  heavy  fire  on  their 
left,  and  were  forced  to  change  direction.  They  after- 
ward fell  back  in  some  confusion.  Sheridan,  meanwhile, 
had  become  exasperated  at  the  deflection  of  Crawford, 
and  by  the  absence  of  Warren  from  the  keypoint  of  the 
position.  He  sent  officer  after  officer  to  Warren,  to  say 
he  wished  to  see  him.  In  the  confusion  of  battle,  War- 
ren could  not  be  found,  or,  at  least,  the  staff  officer  dis- 
patched did  not  find  him.  Sheridan  then  sent  an  order 
relieving  him  from  command.  The  order  was  received  by 
Warren  just  before  the  close  of  the  fight,  and  Griffen  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  corps.  The  dominant  military 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  Warren  did  his  duty  on  this  day. 
and  that  Sheridan's  order  relieving  him  was  untimely,  ill- 
considered,  and  constitutes  the  only  blot  upon  his  brilliant 
career. 

Sheridan  saw  the  broken  and  dismayed  lines.  He  knew 
that  nothing  could  save  the  day  except  great  personal 
effort  on  his  part.  "Where  is  my  battle  flag  ?"  he  cried. 
Seizing  the  crimson  and  white  standard,  he  waved  it  above 
his  head.  Bullets  whizzed  and  shells  burst.  The  battle- 
flag  was  riddled.  Staff  officers  were  killed  and  wounded. 
He  galloped,  nothing  daunted,  from  point  to  point,  ex- 
horting, swearing,  beseeching  the  men  to  stand  firm  and 
hurl  back  the  foe.  At  seven  o'clock  the  entire  hostile 
force  had  been  either  captured  or  dispersed,  and  the 
cavalry  was  recalled. 

That  day  Sheridan  rode  Bienzi,  the  gallant  horse  that 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  people  of  Michigan. 
He  spurred  him  on,  and  with  a  bound  he  landed  his 
rider  again  in  the  midst  of  victory  and  a  long  line  of 
prisoners,  who,  having  thrown  down  their  arms,  were 
seeking  safety  behind  their  breastworks. 

General  Horace  Porter,  who  was  present,  states  that 
some  of  the  prisoners  called  out  :  "  Whar  do  you  want 
us  all  to  go  ?" 

Then  Sheridan's  rage  turned  to  humor,  and  he  had  a 
running  talk  with  the  "Johnnies"  as  they  filed  past. 

"Go  right  over  there,"  he  cried,  pointing  to  the  rear. 
"Get  right  along  now.  Drop  your  guns — you'll  never 
need  them  any  more.  You'll  be  safe  over  there.  Are 
there  any  more  of  you  ?  We  want  every  one  of  you  fel- 
lows. " 

General  Gordon,  now  Governor  of  Georgia,  tells  this 
story  of  Sheridan  at  Appomattox:  "General  Sheridan 
and  I  sat  on  the  ground  close  to  the  brick  house  where 
Lee  and  Grant  met  in  the  orchard.  I  had  passed  the 
house  in  the  morning.  We  chaffed  each  other  a  little  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation.  He  said  :  '  I  believe  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before. '  I  replied  that 
we  had  had  some  little  acquaintance  in  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  turned  the  thread  of  the  conversation  to  some 
guns  he  had  received  in  the  valley.  Sheridan  had  cap- 
tured nearly  all  Early's  artillery,  and  some  more  had  been 
sent  to  him  from  Richmond.  Some  wag  had  written  with 
chalk  on  one  of  those  guns  :  '  Respectf ully  consigned  to 
Major-general  Sheridan,  through  General  Early.'  Sheri- 
dan had  heard  of  this,  and  he  was  very  much  amused  at 
it  ;  but  whether  he  ever  saw  such  words  upon  a  gun  I  do 
not  know.  When  he  was  through  with  his  story,  I  sug- 
gested that  I  also  had  two  guns  which  I  could  consign  to 
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SPECIAL   EXCAVATIONS   IN  HONOR  OF  GENERAL  SHEBIDAN   AT  POMPEII. 


him,     and     with 

the  more  grace 
because  they  had 
come  from  him 
that  very  morn- 
ing." 

I  now  turn 
briefly  to  his  Eu- 
ropean journey, 
for  Lee's  sur- 
render followed 
on  the  9th  of 
April,  and  the 
Avar  was  practi- 
cally at  end. 

Sheridan  was 
a  restless  spirit. 
His  apjaetite  for 
war  was  not  gone 
when  the  civil 
strife  ended.  It 
is  known  that 
Mexico  and  Ca- 
nada alike  fired 
his  active  imagi- 
nation, and  that 
he  would  have 
gone  into  any 
movement  where 
he  could  have 
been  a  leader. 
Five  years  after 
the    Avar    closed, 


THE    "  SWATABA  "    CONVEYING   GENERAL   SHERIDAN   TO    NONQUITT. 


there  was  a  po- 
litical convulsion 
in  Europe,  fol- 
lowed by  hostili- 
ties. Grant  was 
President,  and 
Sheridan  hunger- 
ed for  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  see 
transatlantic 
fighting.  Sheri- 
dan Avas  accorded 
all  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Head 
of  the  Nation, 
and  presented 
himself  in  per- 
son to  Napoleon 
III.,  but  was  not 
received.  Of 
Celtic  origin 
himself,  the  fact 
of  his  rebuff,  the 
manner  in  Avhich 
it  was  done  by 
the  Minister  of 
War,  acting,  of 
course,  on  the 
command  of  the 
Emperor,  was  to 
him  a  bitter 
transaction  ;  and 
it    followed. 
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thereafter,  that,  inspired  not  alone  by  this  incident,  he 
was  destined  to  behold,  by  the  fortunes  of  a  disastrous 
war,  the  terrible  humiliation  of  a  kindred  people  to  his 
own — 600  fortresses  surrendered,  and  the  capitulation  of 
over  1,000,000  of  men  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  tradi- 
tional enemy  of  France.  And  all  of  this  witbin  a  period 
of  six  months,  witnessing,  as  Sheridan  did,  the  culminat- 
ing triumph  of  the  King's  army  at  Sedan  ;  the  personal 
surrender  of  Napoleon  III. ; 
McMahon's  soldiers  laying 
down  their  arms  to  the 
German  victors ;  the  five 
months'  siege  of  Paris  ;  the 
crowning  of  William  I.  as 
Emperor  of  United  Ger- 
many, at  the  Palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, erected  to  the  glo- 
ries of  Louis  XIV.,  before 
a  splendid  pageantry  of  the 
loyal  princes  of  Northern 
Europe,  on  January  1st, 
1871 ;  and  finally,  the  capit- 
ulation and  entree  of  Paris 
— a  city  which,  but  a  few 
months  before,  Victor  Hugo, 
in  a  pompous  pronuncia- 
mento,  had  christened  "the 
capital  of  civilization." 

When  Sheridan  was  finally 
invited  to  join  the  German 
headquarters,  then  moving 
with  the  splendid  Army  of 
the  Crown  Prince  from  the 
valley  of  the  Ehine,  the 
sigus  were  that  the  tide  of 
war    had    already    turned 


against  the  French.  He  was 
received  by  Bismarck  and  the 
King  as  a  distinguished  guest, 
a  celebrated  soldier,  and  one 
of  the  great  cavalry  command- 
ers of  his  time.  I  h  a  v  e  per- 
sonal friends  who  witnessed 
the  cordial  intimacy  which 
instantly  sprang  up  between 
Bismarck  and  the  American 
General,  and,  moreover,  the 
King,  the  Crown  Prince,  and 
leading  generals  of  the  staff. 
Himself  a  soldier  born  and 
bred,  the  great  Chancellor 
could  easily  harmonize  with  a 
straight-out  officer  like  Sheri- 
dan. More  than  that,  Bis- 
marck was  a  master  of  a  bluff 
aud  ready  English,  striking  an 
idea  without  circumlocution 
or  expense  of  speech,  while 
Sheridan  was  a  man  of  the 
same  kind.  Sheridan,  in  such 
cases,  was  a  very  loquacious 
man  —  not  in  the  offensive 
sense- — and  it  is  known  tbat 
his  views  on  the  operations 
going  on  were  often  sought 
by  the  Chancellor,  and  freely 
giveri.  Who  can  say  how 
these  were  distributed  among 
the  German  field  -  marshals, 
and  wdiat  the  magnitude  of  their  influence  may  have 
been  on  the  fortunes  of  the  German  arms  ?  Many  con- 
spicuous examples  in  modern  military  conflicts  between 
great  nations  teach  us  that  it  has  been  to  the  genius 
and  experience  of  a  foreign  military  attache  that  an  im- 
portant movement  has  been  saved  and  a  decisive  vic- 
tory achieved. 

Three  days  before  Paris  was  surrounded  completely  by 
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the  invaders,  Sheridan,  then  with  the  King's  headquar- 
ters, wrote  General  Grant  as  follows  : 

"  Beims,  France,  September  lSUi,  1870. 
"  My  Deae  General  Grant:  The  capture  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon and  McMahon's  army  at  Sedan,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
has  thrown  France  into  a  chaos  which  even  embarrasses  the  Prus- 
sian authorities.  It  seems,  to  a  quiet  observer,  as  though  Prussia 
had  done  too  much.  Whom  to  negotiate  with  ?  Whom  to  hold  re- 
sponsible in  the  final  settlement  ?  are  becoming  grave  questions, 
md  one  cannot  see  what  will  be  the  result.  I  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Beaumont,  Gravelotte,  and  Sedan,  and  have  had  my 
imagination  clipped,  in  seeing  these  battles,  of  many  of  the  errors 
t  had  run  into  in  its  conceptions  of  what  might  be  expected  of  the 
trained  troops  of  Europe. 

"  There  was  about  the  same  percentage  of  sneaks,  or  runaways, 
and  the  general  conditions  of  the  battles  were  about  the  same  as 
our  own.  One  thing  was  especially  noticeable— the  scattered  con- 
dition of  the  men  in  going  into  battle,  and  their  scattered  condi- 
tion while  engaged.  At  Gravelotte,  Beaumont,  and  Sedan,  the  men 
engaged  on  both  sides  were  so  scattered  that  it  looked  like  thou- 
sands of  men  engaged  in  a  deadly  skirmish,  without  any  regard  to 
lines  or  formation.  These  battles  were  of  this  style  of  fighting, 
commencing  at  long  range,  and  might  be  called  progressive  fight- 
ing, closing  at  night  by  the  French  always  giving  up  their  position, 
or  being  driven  from  it  in  this  way  by  the  Prussians.  The  latter 
had  their  own  strategy  up  to  the  Moselle,  and  it  was  ?;ood  and 
successful.  After  that  river  was  reached,  the  French  made  the 
strategy  for  the  Prussians,  and  it  was  more  successful  than  their 
own.  The  Prussian  soldiers  are  very  good,  brave  fellows,  all 
young,  scarcely  a  man  over  twenty-seven  in  the  first  levies.  They 
had  gone  into  each  battle  with  the  determination  to  win.  It  is 
especially  noticeable,  also,  that  the  Prussians  have  attacked  the 
French  wherever  they  have  found  them,  1st  the  numbers  be  great 
or  small ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ser,  though  the  grand 
tactics  of  bringing  on  the  engagements  have  been  good,  yet  the 
battles  have  been  won  by  the  good,  square  fighting  of  the  men  and 
junior  officers.  It  is  true  the  Prussians  have  been  two  to  one,  ex- 
cept in  one  of  the  battles  before  Metz,  thatjof  the  16th  of  August, 
still  the  French  have  had  the  advantage  of  very  strong  positions. 

'■'  Generally  speaking,  the  French  soldiers  have  not  fought  well. 
It  may  be  because  the  poor  fellows  had  been  discouraged  by  the 
trap  into  which  their  commander  had  led  them;  but  I  must  con- 
fess to  having  seen  some  of  the  '  tallest '  running  at  Sedan  I  have 
ever  witnessed,  especially  on  the  left  of  the  French  position— all 
attempts  to  make  the  men  stand  seemed  to  be  unavailing.  So  dis- 
graceful was  this,  that  it  caused  the  French  cavalry  to  make 
three  or  four  gallant  but  foolish  charges,  as  if  it  were  to  show 
that  there  was  at  least  some  manhood  left  in  a  mounted  French 
soldier. 

"  I  am  disgusted;  all  my  boyhood's  fancies  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  great  Napoleon  have  been  dissipated,  or  else  the  soldiers  of 
the  '  Little  Corporal'  have  lost  their  elan  in  the  pampered  parade 
soldiers  of  the  '  Man  of  Destiny.' 

"  The  Frussians  will  settle,  I  think,  by  making  the  line  of  the 
Moselle  the  German  line,  taking  in  Metz  and  Strasburg,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

"  I  have  been  most  kindly  received  by  the  King  and  Count  Bis- 
marck, and  all  the  officers  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Prussian 
Army;  have  seen  much  of  great  interest,  and  especially  have  been 
able  to  observe  the  difference  between  European  battles  and  those 
of  our  own  country.  I  have  not  found  the  difference  very  great, 
but  that  difference  is  to  the  credit  of  our  own  country.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  learned  here  professionally,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  learn  that  such  is  the  case.  There  is  much,  however,  which 
Europeans  could  learn  from  us— the  use  of  rifle-pits,  the  use  of 
cavalry,  which  they  do  not  use  well ;  for  instance,  there  is  a  line 
of  communication  from  here  to  Germany  exposed  to  the  whole 
of  the  South  of  France,  with  scarcely  a  soldier  on  the  whole  line, 
and  it  has  never  been  touched.  There  are  a  hundred  things  in 
which  they  are  behind  us.  The  staff  departments  are  poorly  or- 
ganized; the  quartermaster's  department  very  wretched,  etc. 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  P.  H.  Sheridan,  Lieutenant-general. 

"  P.S.— We  go  to-morrow  with  the  headquarters  of  the  King  to 
i  point  about  twenty  miles  from  Paris.  P.  H.  S." 

General  Sheridan  was  fond  of  relating  his  experiences 
during  the  Franco-German  War,  and  this  he  did  with  the 
utmost  candor.  Let  me  recount  several  which  illustrate 
his   personal   character   duritig   his   sojourn   among   the 


startling  episodes  then  enacting  before  his  eyes.  He  was 
present  at  Sedan  with  Bismarck,  when  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon rode  up  to  the  point  where  they  mutually  stood, 
and,  said  Sheridan  :  "I  was  astonished  to  see  the  brusque 
manner  in  which  the  Chancellor  rushed  forward,  and 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  fallen  Emperor  of  the  French  in 
his  mi-fortune  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  me  from  pre- 
senting my  congratulations  to  Bismarck,  whereupon,  in 
true  and  hearty  German  fashion,  we  drank  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  Bavarian  beer,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  to 
the  future  friendship  of  Germany  and  the  United  States." 
"  General,"  remarked  a  friend  of  his  to  him  at  Bor- 
deaux, just  after  the  surrender  of  Paris,  "what  is  the 
most  significant  result  of  your  observations  during  this 
French  war  ?" 

"  It  is  as  to  the  use  of  artillery  on  the  field.  Generally, 
I  think  it  an  ineffective  arm  in  warfare.  Artillery  is  cum- 
brous to  move  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  makes  the  most 
jirominent  target  along  the  line  of  battle,  and  has  no  ade- 
quate destructive  force.  It  is  a  more  dramatic  than  effi- 
cient wea2ion,  and  it  occupies  an  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate place  in  the  organization  and  handling  of  modern 
armies.  Besides  this,  it  is  liable  to  suffer  capture,  and 
this  has  always  a  bad  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  men,  as 
well  as  on  the  popular  mind." 

Again  asked  about  the  general  feeling  at  Versailles, 
about  the  field  o£>eratious  of  the  army  of  Frederick 
Charles,  which  had  been  much  more  effective  and  brill- 
iant than  those  around  Paris,  the  General  said  :  "  There 
was  undoubtedly  considerable  jealousy  at  our  head- 
quarters among  some  conspicuous  men.  This,  perhaps, 
was  natural,  because  of  the  imperious  and  self  -  satis  - 
fied  nature  of  Frederick  Charles.  But,  personally,  I  did 
not  attend  closely  at  the  front  when  the  French  made 
sorties  from  Paris.  This  is  not  my  war,  and  I  did  not 
come  here  to  be  shot  for  fun." 

An  authentic  story  is  told  by  a  personal  friend,  who 
followed  the  ^operations  during  the  war,  and  who  met 
the  General  under  many  interesting  circumstances.  This 
one  settles  his  nativity,  and,  like  the  others  I  narrate  of 
his  foreign  tour,  has  not  before  been  published. 

"I  met  Sheridan  one  day,"  he  said,  "  during  the  armis- 
tice at  Bordeaux,  standing  in  the  porte  cochere  of  the 
Hotel  de  France.  We  had  a  little  chat,  and  presently  I 
left  him,  only  to  meet  my  comrade,  MacGahan,  the  great 
war  correspondent.  I  asked  MacGahan  if  he  knew  thr.t 
Sheridan  was  in  the  city.  He  said  '  No,'  but  that  he  would 
like  to  meet  him,  as  they  were  both  born  in  the  same 
place—  Somerset,  O.  Thereupon  I  took  him  to  Sheridan, 
and  they  both  knew  each  other  by  name,  of  course  ;  and 
the  General  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  they  were 
both  natives,  both  born  in  the  same  town.  As  happens 
on  all  similar  occasions,  there  were  many  reminiscences 
of  the  obscure  village  where  each  had  first  seen  the 
light."  This  seems  to  dispose  effectually  of  the  rival 
claims  for  the  birthplace  of  the  illustrious  soldier. 

At  the  period,  Sheridan,  with  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen- 
eral Forsyth,  was  in  Bordeaux — February,  1871.  All  the 
great  men  of  France  were  gathered,  as  a  representative  as- 
sembly, to  determine  whether  the  war  should  go  on  to  ex- 
termination or  submit  to  the  terms  of  Bismarck.  Among 
these  men  were  Thiers,  Gambetta,  Victor  Hugo,  Jules 
Favre,  Garibaldi  in  his  red  shirt,  Louis  Blanc,  Jules 
Simon,  Bochefort  and  others.  The  General,  although  he 
had  been  with  the  hated  forces  of  the  opposition,  re- 
ceived no  discourtesy;  but  the  bearing  and  equipment 
of  the  French  troops  did  not  seem  to  impress  him  with 
the  splendid  elan  and  thorough  mechanism  which  he 
had  witnessed  among  the  Germans.      He  soon   hurried 
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away  to  Paris,  and  was  there  during  the  opening  days  of 
the  Commune.  There,  from  the  windows  of  the  Hotel 
Westminster,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  he  witnessed  a  body 
of  citizens,  hostile  to  the  young  Commune,  march  on  a 
fortified  rampart  defended  by  uniformed  soldiers  of  that 
local  insurrection.  A  shot  was  fired.  It  came  from  the 
citizen  demonstration,  when  the  soldiers  behind  the  ram- 
parts delivered  a  volley,  and  nineteen  fell  dead  on  the 
the  pavement.  "  Served  them  right,"  said  Sheridan.  "No 
civic  body  has  a  right  to  attack  men  who  hold  military 
positions  with  military  equipments.  This  is  a  law  of 
common  sense.  If  they  do,  they  must  expect  to  receive, 
as  they  deserve,  summary  treatment." 

I  have  thus  alluded  to  General  Sheridan's  visit  to 
Europe  during  eventful  times,  to  exhibit  the  man  and 
soldier,  as  viewed  and  estimated  by  those  who  generally 
have  little  knowledge,  and  less  sympathy,  with  one  con- 
spicuous in  any  department  of  American  life. 

Sheridan's  career  after  the  establishment  of  peace,  as 
far  as  it  took  place  in  the  United  States,  as  a  military 
commander  in  the  South,  was  not  a  signal  success,  par- 
ticularly where  he  mixed  up  the  military  functions  of  a 
commander  with  those  of  a  judge  of  legislative  rights. 
But  the  times  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  assigned  to 
duty,  were  turbulent,  the  passions  following  the  war  had 
not  subsided,  and  he  had  to  meet  policies  of  civic  recon- 
struction for  which  he  was  not  by  nature  fitted  to  con- 
sider and  determine.  Consequently  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Northwest,  and  condiicted  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  against  the  Indians,  whom  he  reduced  to 
defeat  and  surrender  in  1869.  Among  notable  incidents 
in  his  career  was  his  presence  in  Chicago  at  both  great 
historic  fires,  and  where  he,  not  only  with  ready  resource, 
but  tireless  energy,  saved  the  city  from  being  plundered, 
but  put  a  stop  to  those  unmatched  conflagrations  of  this 
Western  World  by  blowing  up  the  adjacent  buildings. 
The  General  was,  during  this  term  of  peace,  a  frequent 
attendant  of  army  and  social  unions,  a  popular  resident 
wherever  he  was,  and  always  a  genial  companion  and  a 
model  exemplar  of  all  that  could  be  desired  in  that  do- 
mestic life  which  was  for  him,  alas  !  too  brief. 

Thus  have  I,  a  soldier  upon  the  same  theatre  where 
Sheridan  won  his  ultimate  fame,  endeavored  to  narrate 
some  of  those  prominent  features  of  a  life  which  has 
charmed  alike  the  man  of  war  and  the  man  of  peace. 
Any  comprehensive  and  complete  analysis  of  his  career 
would  not  be  pertinent  now;  but  I  must  finally  add  that 
the  keynote  to  his  military  prowess  and  distinction  lies 
in  the  perfect  disregard  of  the  accepted  maxim  of  mod- 
ern warfare — -that  a  commander  should  not  lead  his  troops 
in  the  fray.  In  a  word,  great  generals  and  teachers  in 
the  art  of  war  have  formulated  that,  to  expose  the  per- 
son of  the  chieftain  to  death,  is  to  imperil  the  tactical 
success  of  the  operation.  Sheridan  disregarded  the  tra- 
dition, still  he  proved  not  less  a  tactical  genius  ;  and  this 
is  why  he  must  always  be  considered  one  of  the  marvels 
of  military  history. 


JET. 

The  trade  of  jet-working  has  flourished  for  ages  in  the 
quaint  and  pleasant  old  English  town  of  Whitby,  and 
near  it,  for  a  dozen  miles  northward  along  the  coast,  and 
thence  inland  along  the  range  of  hills  to  near  North- 
allerton, the  jet  rock  occurs  in  the  lias  formation,  about 
'thirty  feet  above  the  main  seam  of  Cleveland  ironstone, 
the  utilization  of  which  has -so  changed  the  character- of 
the  North  of  England.  This  jet,  then,  is  found  irregu- 
larly in  layers,  and  it  is  said  that  under  the  microscope 


its  structure  is  shown  to  be  that  of  coniferous  wood. 
Along  the  coast,  from  Whitby  to  the  singular  little  fish- 
ing village  of  Staithes,  are  to  be  seen  the  dark  holes  in 
the  cliffs,  from  which  jet  has  been  extracted  ;  and  along 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  from  Swainby  in  Cleveland,  past 
Stokesley,  to  Ingleby  Greenhow,  there  are  marks  of  jet- 
mining  in  the  openings  in  the  hills,  and  the  accumulated 
earth  that  has  been  wheeled  out  and  tipped  on  the  hill- 
side below  them.  In  the  doubt  as  to  its  origin,  in  the 
method  of  mining,  and  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  work- 
men, as  well  as  in  the  irregularity  of  the  demand  for  the 
finished  article,  jet  is  surrounded  with  singularity.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  it  has  been  wood  ;  vegetable, 
and  even  bones  of  fish,  are  found  in  it  at  times  ;  and  the 
miners  have  a  belief  that  it  has  been  in  a  previous  stage 
liquid  in  form,  so  that,  with  the  geologists  and  practical 
miners  differing,  who  shall  decide  as  to  the  origin  of  jet  t 
It  is  of  two  species,  hard  and  soft,  the  former  being  the 
most  valuable,  and  it  is  found  in  the  strata  known  as  the 
jet  rock.  The  largest  pieces  discovered  have  been  about 
seven  feet  long,  five  inches  wide,  and  above  a  foot  thick. 
A  curious  mode  of  arrangement  for  the  working  of  the 
jet-pits  prevails  ;  royalty  is  not  paid,  but  for  a  given  sum 
the  jet-masters  obtain  from  the  landowners  on  the  hills 
the  right  to  work  a  length  of  foreground  on  the  hillside. 
The  number  of  men  that  may  be  employed  is  limited, 
but  the  jet-master  may  work  as  far  into  the  hill  as  ho 
chooses.  Into  the  hillside  he  drifts,  making  a  passage 
for  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  and  from  this  cross  -  drifts  arc 
made  till  hard  rock  is  met  with.  Then  the  miners  pull 
down  the  roof,  retreating  before  it,  for  the  bulk  of  thiu 
jet  is  thus  found — and  usually  laid  horizontally  in  long 
and  narrow  seams.  When  found,  in  its  rough  state,  it 
has  much  the  color  of  glue  ;  it  is,  as  extracted,  placed  ik 
bags  suspended  in  the  Avorkings,  and  removed  thence  th 
the  jet-master's  house,  till  a  quantity  sufficient  for  sale  %a 
accumulated.  The  demand  being  a  fluctuating  one,  the 
numbers  of  pits  rise  and  fall,  and  possibly  it  is  long  since 
so  few  were  working  as  at  present.  The  official  "  Minerdl 
Statistics  "  give  the  quantity  of  jet  produced  in  Great 
Britain  in  a  year  at  6,720  pounds  only,  and  the  value  at 
£672. __ i 

The  sponge  fishery  is  a  very  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  Tunis.  There  are  in  all  about  400  Greeks,  500 
Sicilians  and  1,400  natives  engaged  in  the  pursuit.  The 
diving  apparatus  was  formerly  in  use,  but  it  has  giveh 
way  to  a  kind  of  dredging  instrument  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  oyster  fishery.  The  tunny  fishery  is  a  monop- 
oly of  the  State.  The  fish  enter  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
Spring,  and  one  body  of  them  strikes  the  coast  at  Cape 
Bon.  Here  the  net-fishing  begins.  The  boats  gather 
about  the  nets,  and  the  fish  are  harpooned  and  dragged 
into  the  boats,  as  many  as  600  being  thus  frequently 
taken  in  one  haul.  They  are  then  cut  up  and  preserved 
in  olive-oil,  packed  in  tins  of  various  sizes,  and  soldered 
up.  About  three-fourths  of  the  fish  are  thus  treated,  and 
sent  away  to  Italy,  where  they  meet  a  ready  sale.  The 
rest  are  either  eaten  fresh,  or  salted  and  sent  away  tc 
Malta  or  Sicily.  Between  200  and  300  men  are  thus  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  which  is  of  the  annual  value  of  about 
$100,000. 

Theee  is  but  one  thing  without  honor,  smitten  with 
eternal  barrenness,  inability  to  do  or  to  be — insincerity- 
unbelief.  He  who  .believes  nothing,  who  believes  only 
the  show  of  things,  is  not  in  relation  with  nature  or  facl 
at  all.  ; 

A  man's  good  breeding  is  the  best  security  against  the 
people's  ill  manners. 
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GENERAL    PHILIP   HENRY  SHERIDAN. 


(Brady  photo  from  L.  C.  Handy  Studios.) 

1  QQQ    General  Sheridan  and  his  Civil  war  staff:    Left 

lOO/i    to  right,  Henry  E.  Da  vies,  David  McM.  Gregg. 

Philip  Henry  Sheridan,  Wesley  Merritt,  Alfred  T.  A.  Torbert, 

and  Tames  Harrison  Wilson. 


